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Visit to the Menomonies, 


(Continued from page 211.) 


What benefit these Half-Breeds expected to 
gain, by arresting the Commissioner, it is diffi- 
cult to divine. No doubt they really thought 
he had been guilty of an irregularity, in the 
appropriation of the $500, which, they fan- 
cied, was part of the $10,000, and, therefore, 
only to be given to such persons as he and the 
chiefs, in council, should designate. But they 
and their learned council could scarcely have 
believed, they could make him render an ac- 
count of his stewardship to a police magistrate, 
at Green Bay, or obtain redress, for damage 
imagined to be done by his mismanagement, 
from such a tribunal. If they were influenced 
purely, by a spirit of spite, and were willing, 
if they could not bite, at least to bark and 
snarl at the object of their suspicion and dis- 
pleasure, the course they chose might be ac- 
counted for. If worriment and vexation was 
the end of their ambition, that might be effec- 
tually attained, by getting him into such a po- 
sition, as would prevent his departure, by the 
Michigan ; and that they had no nobler aim, 
looked the more probable, from an attempt 
made, on the opening of the case, to induce 
the magistrate to postpone the hearing, till next 
morning, when the steamer would have been 
cleaving the blue waters of the lake. ‘The 
Commissioner, however, remonstrating, strenu- 
ously, against delay and pressing immediate 
proceedings, the Justice snuffed his candle, and 
quietly requested counsel for the prosecution 
to open. 

Being defeated on this point, the charge was 
stated. It was alleged, that at the close of the 
payment, that morning, proclamation had been 
made by Capt. Shaler, at the Fort, to the peo- 
ple present, that the Commissioner had placed 
$500, of the $40,000, in the hands of certain 
persons, to be thereafier made known, for the 
benefit of those who might have been omitted 
on the roll. This was an act of embezzle- 
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ment, and subjected the perpetrator to the pains 
and penalties prescribed for that offence. 

Moreover, the whole of the $40,000, was, 
agreeably to the Act of Congress, to be paid to 
persons of Mixed Menomonie blood, and to 
such only. If any part of it were paid to per- 
sons, not of that description, such payment 
was, likewise, embezzlement. For to apply 
funds entrusted to one for a special object, to 
any other object, was embezzlement. Several 
such payments had been made, and, therefore, 
several acts of embezzlement had been com- 
mitted, 

Besides, the Commissioner had not held such 
a council as was usual, This was an unpre- 
cedented assemblage, and not what was con- 
templated by the treaty. ‘The Commissioner 
had shut out information, and had treated the 
Half-Breeds as if they had no interest in the 
matter. He had not treated them like men ; 
they had asked for justice, but had been treat- 
ed like dogs. It might be, that certain parties, 
to whom he had paid money, had been desig- 
nated by the chiefs, but not by the chiefs in 
council ; for the Commissioner had, really, 
held no council. A council is an assemblage 
of Indian chiefs, to which the public, and espe- 
cially those immediately interested in its deci- 
sions, are freely admitted, to look out for their 
rights and see that justice is done them. He 
had held no council, but a secret conclave. 

To make good these grievous charges, seve- 
ral witnesses were called up ;—being, so far 
as can be recollected, the prosecutors them- 
selves. They testified, that they had been at 
the payment and had seen persons, not enti- 
tled, draw money ; that they knew of persons 
entitled, but not on the roll; that the council, at 
which the roll was prepared, was secret ; that 
they had in vain attempted to get into it, to 
advocate their claims ; that they had heard the 
proclamation relative to the $500, and under- 
stood Captain Shaler to say, that it was part 
of the $40,000. 

On being desired to tell who were excluded, 
that ought to be on, and who entered, wrong- 
fully, upon the roll, there was a good deal of 
hesitation. ‘They seemed to have no mind to 
descend to personalities, in this respect, A 
few specifications, however, were elicited. One 
witness said, that Captain Shaler’s little black 
boy was on, and that he had seen him get 
some money. 

The witness felt, no doubt, quite sure the 
boy had got a share of the plunder, and thought 
he might venture to say he had actually seen 
him get it, as that would strengthen the case a 
little. He, however, had committed a blunder 
in the premises, so laughably stupid (one 
would like to use a sofier word, if the diction- 
ary furnished one to meet the case) that one 


might be excused for doubting, whether witness 
were not in his cups, on the occasion. 

The matter fell out on this wise :—Captain 
Shaler was seated-by the table at which the 
payments were made. His boy wanted to 
speak to him, and came elbowing his way 
through the crowd. In his endeavours to work 
a passage up to his master, he was brought 
almost into contact with the Friend stationed 
at the table, and he, having been in the habit 
of joking little ebony, who was a comical child, 
asked him, as he was pushing along, whether 
he wanted some money ; at which question, he 
made a considerable display of ivory. The 
question and the grin were, probably, noticed 
by the witness, who certainly was not a man, 
gifted after the fashion of the famous Swiss 
guide— 

“A geologician and metaphysician, 
Who searches how causes proceed.” 


Witness had, evidently, not got much below 
the surface of things. Out of tenderness for 
his feelings, this explanation was not given in 
court. His assertion was simply rebutted, by 
the counter testimony of the Friend, that the 
boy was not on the roll and did not, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, get any of the 
Half-Breed’s money. 

Witnesses for the prosecution having com- 
plained, that they had been denied the opportu- 
nity of presenting their claims to the council, 
were asked, whether their names had not been 
presented; whether portions had not been 
awarded them; whether their portions were 
not as large as those of any other persons on 
the roll, and whether they had not been prompt- 
ly paid : whether they had not seen an adver- 
lisement, made by the Commissioner, some 
three weeks before the last council was held, 
informing them, that claimants should leave 
their names with his assistant, Robert B. 
Haines, at the Astor House, for the purpose 
of having them transmitted to the council ; 
whether they had not been well received at the 
Astor House, and their names taken, without 
difficulty, and whether the Astor House was 
not a more convenient place for them to go to, 
than Fort Howard, on the opposite side of the 
river? To all of which, with one exception, 
they were obliged to answer in the affirmative. 
The exception was, that difficulty had been 
made about taking their names, On being 
asked, in what the difficulty consisted, witness 
testified, that he and others had gone to the 
Astor House, one day, and reported their 
names and the number of their families, and, 
the next day, were required to go again, and 
report the names and ages of their wives and 
children, and the sex of the latter! 


That this hardship was imposed upon them, 
could not be denied, any more than that the 
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Commissioner’s instructions rendered it ne- 


cessary ; which the assistant had not, at first, 
understood. 

Counsel for the defence now took up the 
cudgels. But, antecedently, they protested 
against the jurisdiction of the Court, and went 
into some argument, to show, that, whatever 
the delinquencies or irregularities of the Com- 
missioner might have been, he was amenable 
only to his master and the Courts of the Gene- 
ral Government. They, therefore, moved for 
the dismissal of the case. ‘This motion being 
overruled, counsel contended that the prosecu- 
tion had entirely failed to show cause for ac- 
tion. The greater part of their testimony was 
altogether irrelevant, and not one witness had 
been able to say, that the $500 were any part 
of the $40,000 ; which, in fact, they were not. 
They, therefore, on this ground, asked the 
magistrate to dismiss the case, without longer 
detaining the parties, at so unreasonable an 
hour, to hear testimony, on the other side. 

To this, the magistrate replied, that, if the 
defendant had any testimony to offer, he had 
better produce it. 

Alfred Cope was then called up and testified, 
that the councils had been held by the Com- 
missioner, agreeably to his instructions, with 
the chiefs only, and that no one else was pre- 
sent, but the United States’ and another inter- 
preter and the witness, and, occasionally, Wil- 
liam H. Bruce, the Sub Indian Agent. Witness 
attended the council, throughout. The names 
of all applicants were laid before the chiefs, in 
council. They were derived from various 
sources, viz. : from the list made by the assist- 
ant, at the Astor House ; written memoranda, 
transmitted through other channels, to the 
Commissioner or chiefs, and by them intro- 
duced to the council; and from the chiefs 
themselves. None were entered upon the roll, 
but such as were directed to be entered, by the 
chiefs. Witness had prepared the roll in con- 
formity with the decisions of the council ; had 
stated the awards, paid them, and taken the 
receipts of the recipients. ‘The whole of the 
$40,000 was awarded and paid, with the ex- 
ception of a few unclaimed shares, the amount 
of which, was handed to William H. Bruce, the 
Sub Indian Agent, with instructions, from the 
Commissioner, to pay the parties, respectively, 
in conformity to a list Jeft with him ; and with 
the exception, likewise, of $650 awarded to 
orphans. 

The $500 which had been spoken of, were 
no part of the $40,000, but of the $2000, al- 
lowed the Commissioner, by the Government ; 
the whole of which, was understood to be his, 
and any surplus, beyond actual expenses, at 
his disposal, as he saw fit. Finding that there 
was an expression of dissatisfaction, in some 
quarters, at the awards, and fearing there 
might be some hard cases of parties omitted, 
notwithstanding his precaution, he had con- 
cluded to leave that sum in the hands of three 
trustees, to distribute, according to their dis- 
cretion, among any such, or any oor and 
distressed persons, of the Mixed Blood, as they 
might see fit. 

The announcement, that this $500 was a 
free gift of the Commissioner, out of his own 
allowance, to the Mixed Menomonies, took the 
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lution in their feelings. ‘The men who had 
instigated this proceeding were dumb. They 
gave, however, perceptible evidence, in the 
expression of their countenances, that they 
were not impervious to the sense of shame, 
though a mixture of perplexity and incredulity 
was strongly impressed on the features of some. 
Martin, with a softened manner, inquired for 
the names of the trustees. Previously to this 
they had not been made known to any but 
Solomon Juneau and Capt. Shaler, who had 
been consulted on the probability of Martin’s 
accepting the trust; but no opportunity had yet 
occurred of speaking to him on the subject. 
He was, therefore, probably, unprepared to 
hear his own name pronounced in reply to this 
question. The answer put a stop to all cross- 
questioning of the witness, and caused renew- 


ed sensation in the ranks of the opposition. 


At the enunciation of his name, they opened 
their round eyes. Was there treason in the 
Had their very champion been cor- 
rupted by this incomprehensible Commis- 
sioner ? 

Bruce, the Indian agent, was then called. 
He testified, in a few words, that he had re- 


ceived the amount of the unclaimed awards, 


viz., $1100, with instructions, from the Com- 
missioner, to pay them to the proper parties. 
This closed the evidence on the part of the 


defendant. Cotton, the junior counsel for the 


plaintiffs, summed up. Nothing daunted, he 
reiterated the charge, that the $500 had been 


embezzled, even though it had been taken from 
the $2000 ; for the Commissioner had no right 


to use any part of that allowance, except for 


expenses, and any surplus, beyond expenses, 


he was bound to return to the Treasury of the 
United States. On the showing of his own 


witness, he had been guilty of another act, of 


the same nature, in handing $1100 of the 


$40,000, to the Sub Indian Agent. 


The law looked to principles and actions, 
not to motives. His honour, the Justice, had 
nothing to do with the motives of the defend- 


ant. An ignorant man, with the best motives, 


might bring himself, justly, under the lash. 
The law did not excuse ignorance—least of all, 
in a public officer. He, of all men, was bound 
to know his duties and his powers; and if he 
undertook public business, without acquainting 
himself with these, the fault was his, and his 
the peril, and if he tripped, the penalty was 
also his, and rightly. He pitied the Commis- 
sioner—a man, who, very likely, had never 
seen an Indian, before he came to Green Bay, 
and knew nothing of the right way of doing 
business with them—but he could not help 
him. 

He insisted that the Commissioner be bound 
over, to be tried for the crime of embezzle- 
ment. 

As there was, in this specimen of forensic 
acumen, an indirect admission that the motives 
of the Commissioner were unimpeachable, the 
defendant did not feel much troubled about the 
cuts at his ignorance, et cetera; which the 
learned barrister ventured, hap-hazard, not 
from malevolence, but by way of exercising 
his powers, and practising upon the old axiom, 
that it is the natural function of lawyers, like 


audience by surprise, and effected quite a revo- 














scissor blades, to cut what becomes between 
them. 

Justice Dunlap, revolving the matter in his 
mind, his candle being now pretty low on the 
stick, and the witching hour already past. 
gave utterance to his decision :—“I see no 
evidence of embezzlement in this case. The 
defendant is discharged.” 

The Commissioner made his acknowledg- 
ments to the Justice and advancing to the 
Half-Breeds, still squatting by the wall, he 
assured them, that he loved them as much as 
ever, and if any of them should ever be in his 
neighbourhood, he would be glad to entertain 
them, at his house, and would promise not to 
serve a warrant upon them, as they had upon 
him, for doing his best to help them. ‘This 
was confusion worse confounded: the Mixed 


Bloods stared at him and each other, in dumb 
silence. 


He informed Counsellor Cotton, that, by his 
instructions, he might have paid the whole of 


the $40,000 to the agent; but did not doubt, 


notwithstanding his remarks, he was content 
with the decision. ‘To Martin, he gave his 
hand, saying, he did not question, but he was 


glad to see an honest man delivered from trou- 


ble; to which, the attorney, with some twisting 


of the face, assented. 


This manner of smoothing off asperities, 
5 


seemed to be new in that latitude, and elicited 
some ejaculations of surprise. 


The Friends were right glad to escape from 


the tallow twilight and heated atmosphere of 
the court room, to the cool and cheerlul cabin 
of the Michigan. By two o’clock, in the 


morning, they were snugly stowed away in 
their births ; and, by break of day, paddling 


off from the mosquitoes and Mixed-Breeds of 


Green Bay, well pleased to be out of reach of 
the stinging and biting of either. 
After all this hubbub about embezzlement, 


the money, was, without further demur, peace- 
ably divided among sundry individuals, who, 
in the judgment of the trustees, were suitable 
subjects ; and, notice of the fact, inserted, in 
the Green Bay Advocate, with the names of 
the beneficiaries, about 35 in number, that this 


thing might not appear to have been done in a 


corner. 


A copy of their notice was duly transmitted 


to the Commissioner, About the same time, 
advice came to hand, from the centre of intel- 


ligence on Indian affairs, at Green Bay, that 
the Commissioner had left a very good name 
behind him, for impartiality and honesty, 
among the people, thereaway, whether White, 
Red, or Mixed, with the exception of a few 
individuals, whom an upright man could not 
have pleased. 
(To be continued.) 

A New Mouth for the Mississippi.—The 
people of Louisiana are thinking seriously of 
opening a mouth for the Mississippi into Lake 
Pontchartrain, back of New Orleans. It is 
believed that it would relieve the river of its 
floods, and prevent any such terrible overflows 
as that of last year. Inacommercial point of 


view the project is also commended, as it would 
open a communication with the Gulf more di- 
rect and otherwise more available than the 















































present troublesome, tedious, and expensive 
navigation of the Mississippi. The practica- 
bility of the scheme is not questioned, The 
light alluvial soil along the Mississippi is very 
easily worked, and the water itself is continu- 
ally forming new channels, unaided by man 
and sometimes in spite of him. Let a small 
canal through to Lake Pontchartrain be made, 
and the great Father of Waters would soon 
widen it so as to accommodate himself com- 
fortably. 


For‘ The Friend.” 
LADY CONWAY. 


(Continued from page 212.) 


Valentine Greatrakes was born at Affane, 


in the county of Waterford, and province of 


Munster, in Ireland, in the year 1628. He 
was partly educated at Lismore in his native 
island, and partly in England, under the care 
of John Daniel Getsius,a German. With this 
man we are informed, he studied several years 
“* Humanity and Divinity.” Returning to Ire- 
land, then in a very unsettled state, he first, 
according to his own account, spent a year in 
contemplation on the wickedness of the world, 
and then in 1649, entered as lieutenant in the 
army. In 1656 the army being disbanded, he 
retired to his native place, Affane, where he 
was made “ Clerk of the Peace of the County 
of Cork, Register for Transplantation, and 
Justice of the Peace.” When in 1660 King 
Charles was restored to the throne of England, 
his creatures took occasion to cause those that 
had been favourable to the parliament, to be 
displaced from such public offices as they might 
hold. Greatrakes was turned out of his places, 
at which “ he grew discontented.” 

It appears that he was a man of competent, 
though moderate estate, the income of which 


beyond what was necessary for the support of 


his family, he spent in charity. In the year 


1662 he had, if we are to take his account of 


the matter for truth, a strong inward inspira- 
tion given him, that he had the power of curing 
the king’s evil, by touching those afflicted with 
the disease. He of course knew that the mo- 
narchs of England had long touched for that 
complaint, and perhaps, he deemed that if he 
could cause the sick to believe that he was 
divinely inspired to touch, as beneficial a result 
would follow, as from the finger of one whose 
head bore a crown. Greatrakes told his wife 
of this gift of healing bestowed on him, and 
she appears to have given credence at once to 
his statement. She brought to him a man 
‘very grievously afflicted with this distemper 
in his eyes, cheek and throat.” After the 
sores had felt the pressure of his hand, the 
invalid was withdrawn. In three days time 
the disease was “much better,” and in a 
month’s time, the invalid was perfectly recov- 
ered. Greatrakes continued to treat the king’s 
evil in this manner, and as far as he and his 


Friends have reported the cases, cured all who 


submitted to be touched or rubbed by his hands, 
At the end of three years finding people’s ima- 
ginations work kindly, he had a second reve. 
lation extending his power over agues; aud 
finally on the first First-day after the time call. 
ed Easter in the year 1665, he received a gene- 
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ral commission to cure diseases. First agues| pension or gratuity from any man hitherto, 
and pains in the head, then wounds and ulcers, | should propose anything of a reward to myself 
and finally convulsions, dropsies, and some| 

other distempers became so complaisant, as to|how that I run the hazards of the enraged 
depart, or heal up at the gentle intimations of |seas,—the winter,—leave all my concerns in 


now ; but | hope when its rightly considered, 


his fingers. this time of settlement, at so great uncertainty, 
Whether Greatrakes was a wilful impostor, |and forego the comfort of my family, it will 
or whether a fanatical one, who actually be-|not seem strange. No one can be just to his 
lieved that he had a supernatural gift of curing | {amily that runs such dangers without consid- 
the diseased, we can hardly determine. Onejeration, which barely could not move me to 
thing seems certain, that whether he thought|run such a course, but that | hope in God, I 
his cures were effected by the potent virtue of| may be an instrument in his hands to free the 
his touch, or whether he knew they were but |lady from those distempers which she labours 
the operation of the excited imagination of|under. Several or most that ever came aflect- 
those on whom he operated, he did labour in|ed with those dolors her ladyship is tormented 
his healing vocation with a charitable intent.|withal having been cured. Here is a lady, 
The clergy alarmed at his claiming the influ-|by name Mrs. Mackworth, in the house with 
ence of the Holy Spirit in his cures, cited him| me, that came out of Shropshire, (that fruit- 
to appear before the Bishops’ Court, and com- |lessly had made use of the best physicians in 
manded him to abstain from his healing trade. | England,) that would at first word have given 
But he appears to have continued in his native |me £200 if I would have gone to her,—who 
county, feeding his poor neighbours, and mak- | was, through the cancer in her breast, and the 
them imagine themselves well, gratis, until the} stitches and aches in her body, and bones, re- 
time Lord Conway heard of him. duced to such extremity, that hardly did ever 
Lord Conway writing to his brother-in-law|any creature endure greater. Nor was there 
Rawdon, at Dublin, under date Ragley, 26th|ever a ‘more perfect skeleton. Now, praised 
July, 1665, says, “* The chief business of my | be God, the cancer is nigh quite gone, and she 
letter at present, is to send you this inclosed|is freed from all her aches and stitches, and 
transcript of a printed paper containing this| grows fat, and is as merry as ever she was. 
and many other particulars of one Mr. Valen-|[ must desire you to let me know the name of 
tine Gertrux, of Youghhall, in Munster, that is|my Lord Conway’s house, and nigh what 
said to cure all diseases by the touch, or strok-| market town it lie, and what course [ must 
ing of his hand; and not only this paper, but | take from Bristol thither.” 
our news-buok, and common report makes it} Among the Rawdon papers is a receipt given 
so great that I wonder you make no mention|on the 14th day of December, by Sir Thomas 
thereof. I writ last week to Mr. Tandy and} Stanley, for one hundred and fifty pounds ster- 
the archbishop of Dublin [Michael Boyle, af-| ling, for “ Valentine Greatrakes, Esq., for the 
terwards primate of Ireland and chancellor}| considerations expressed in this his letter, bear- 
about it; and am very desirous if his actions ing date Ninth December, [Tenth month, } 
do answer the fame, to use all means possible | 1665.” 
to get [him] over to my wife ; and | would en-| Having received the money, Valentine sail- 
treat you to inquire into it, and endeavour to/ed in the first vessel for Bristol. Although 
get him prevailed with to come over to Bristol, |care had been taken to keep the occasion of 
where my horses shall meet him, and bring| his journey to England unknown, yet his fame 
him hither; this is not only my opinion, but} went before him. We are told that as he ad- 
Dr. More’s and Dean Rust’s,* who are both} vanced towards Warwickshire, “ he was invit- 
here, and judge her very unlikely to receive|ed by several magistrates of many towns, to 
help any other way. This gentleman [Great-| pass through the same, and cure their sick.” 
rakes} was formerly a lieutenant in Colonel} He reached Ragley on the 27th day of the 
Phayre’s regiment, and possibly may be known | Eleventh month (January), 1665, and proceed- 
to Major Stroud ; if it be so, I should be glad | ed to bestow those healing touches of sovereign 
you would speak to him from me to go to him} power on its poor mistress, which her friends 
and come over with him.” At the close of the| fondly deemed were to release her from the 
letter he says, it is his wife’s desire that Mr.| agonising headaches and other distempers 
Tandy should come over with the doctor ; and | which had long racked her frame. 
he gives his brother-in-law direction to furnish (To be continued.) 
them all the money which may be needed, 
Rawdon undertook to negotiate with Great- 
rakes, who consented to go if £155 should be 
paid him before leaving Ireland, Pa cma com 
in writing to Rawdon, the 9th of December, : ; if in 
after desiring that the money should be paid | Boston, ina little wage ayo seats ee wn 
into the hands of Thomas Stanley, a member | Millions have been sold of Webster's spelling 
: : et Vq,,|b0ok—about six millions since the death of the 
of parliament, then in Dublin, says, “ You ‘n 1843. or “Li ; 
need not let him know to what end you pay it, author, in 1843, or one million per annum. 
for its my desire, according to Dean Rust’s rotate 
advice, that nothing in your affair might be| Effects of Camphor on the Teeth.—From 
made known. I know it will seem strange | attentive observations of the teeth for several 
to all that know me, that I who never received | years, it has been ascertained that the use of 
dentifrices, containing camphor, renders them 
* Both clergymen ; Rust was afterwards Bishop of brittle. Teeth allowed to remain in chalk im- 
Dromore. pregnated with the camphor, for a few days 





























—<_——— 
Large Sales.—\t has recently been publicly 
alleged that nearly four thousand copies of 
Webster’s quarto dictionary have been sold in 
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had the enamel very much altered ; placed in 
camphorated spirit they become very brittle ; 
and, if exposed to the fumes of camphor, a 
morbid condition to a still greater extent super- 
vened, A writer inthe London Lancet states, 
that seven-tenths of the dentifrices now used 
contain more or less of this destroying agent. 


—Late Paper. 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 214.) 


We have already given various anecdotes 
manifesting the secret feeling, Rebecca Jones 
often had with her absent Friends, and also 
her inward sympathy with the hidden exer- 
cises of those present or absent. Before in- 
serting any further selections from her letters 
to Sarah Harrison, we will narrate two remark- 
able instances of her inward sense of the time 
of the death of her friends. Margaret Haines, a 
valuable elder of Philadelphia, died of the yel- 
low fever Tenth month 8rd, 1793. On the 
morning of that day, Rebecca Jones had a 
precious feeling of peace and heavenly serenity 

ranted her in a sympathetic remembrance of 

er absent, dying Friend, and also a sense of 
the time Margaret was released from all the 
troubles and conflicts of time, and made a par- 
taker of eternal glory. In writing to the chil- 
dren of the deceased that day, Rebecca says, 
“I awoke this morning about half-past five 
o’clock, under such a solemnity and sweetness 
of spirit, that it seemed almost like the end of 
all conflict, and which I lay under till near 
seven ; then I believed all was well over with 
your dear parent, my truly precious Friend. 
As Rebecca Scattergood has just called to let 
me know, that the awful scene is closed, my 
feelings now are sweetly joyous on her ac- 
count. She is blessed forever and ever, and 
my sympathy is renewed with you, who feel 
like my own children.” 

On another occasion, being in her room late | 
one evening, with a companion, a feeling of 
great solemnity came over them, and they 
thus sat for a short time. At last Rebecca | 
said, “* The conflict is over, James is gone!” 
The person alluded to was James Hartley, a 
kind friend and neighbour of hers. It proved | 
that the death took place at the very time when 
the impression thereof had been made on the 
mind of this faithful waiter on the motions | 
and revelations of the Lord’s Holy Spirit. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
of Rebecca Jones to Sarah Harrison, dated 
Philadelphia, 14th of First month, 1793. 

“It is not because | have an itch for scrib- 
bling, but because | love and sympathize with 
thee in a distant land, that I have now, near 
10 o’clock, in my chamber, taken up my pen. 
I was just preparing for bed, when thy dear 
‘Thomas, through a very dark and slippery 
night, came to my little habitation to tell me a 
vessel is going to-morrow morning for Fal- 
mouth. This drove sleep away, and afresh 
excited my sisterly feeling for thee, who, by 
what Thomas tells me, art now supplied with 
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her mind to a further submission to the Divine 
will, as it may be gradually unfolded to her. 
| don’t wonder thou hast been deeply tried in 
that great city.” My soul has still in remem- 
brance the mingled cup which was allotted me 
in that spot, and in other places also, where | 
expect thou wilt follow. As such a poor thing, 
as | know [ was, has been helped through, 
don’t thou, dear Sarah, cast away thy confi- 
dence, but in simplicity and child-like depend- 
ence, follow on whithersoever the Great Master 
may be pleased to lead thee, without careful- 
ness about what thou hast no business to be 
wasting thy spiritual strength in thinking of. 
Having resigned thyself to the Lord’s service, 
and witnessed his putting forth, believe that he 
will go before thee, and be thy reward. Then 
according to thy faith will it be done unto 
thee,—thou wilt ‘endure hardness as a good 
soldier for Christ,’ and experience what my 
dear Sarah R. Grubb said in a letter to me, 
viz., ‘The seed in many places, if it be visit- 
ed, must be sought for in mangers, in dun- 
geons, and in prison-houses, and sometimes 
lamented for in language similar to that of 
Mary’s, ‘ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him.’ 
Yet we see, that in the more triumphant state 
of the seed, access is mercifully granted to the 
poor labouring faithful servants, through the 
gracious invitation of ‘Come ye blessed of my 
Father.’ That this may prove thy joyous ex- 
perience is my fervent desire.”—‘* We have 
divers new appearances in theministry. Among 
these are Caspar Haines, Rebecca Archer, and 
a black woman, by name Hannah Burrows, 
She has kneeled three times in our meeting, 
and Friends have all risen from their seats. 
Many savour the gift in her appearances,— 
some are offended, and most marvel thereat.” 

Of this coloured preacher Hannah Burrows, 
I have been able to learn little more than that 
she continued to exercise her gift to the satis- 
faction of many Friends, and died in peace. 
We find Rebecca Jones in writing to Sarah 
Harrison, under date Ninth month 3rd, 1793, 
saying, ** Our meeting to-day was solemn ; the 
black woman. . . [H. Burrows], appeared in 
fervent prayer, and ‘T’. Scattergood after her.” 

Is it not an astonishing instance of the power 
of prejudice, that persons who acknowledge 
that the Most High has made of one blood all 
nations of men, aod that he is rich in mercy 
towards all who fear him, and do his com- 
mandments, should yet deem it strange that a 
gift in the ministry of the Gospel should be 
conferred on an African? Oh for an abolition 
from prejudice, an emancipation from secret 
dreams of ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ superiority. Some 
gifted ones saw to the end of slavery in Penn- 
sylvania long before it took place,—who can 
tell when the day will break which is to usher 
in the universal dominion of that spirit, which 
teaches to do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us! 

An anecdote of the eccentric Benjamin Lay 
is before me, which sets forth forcibly his be- 
lief, that slavery would be abolished in this 


commonwealth. Lay was wont to do most of 


carried a wallet with him, One day having 
walked in from Abington, he stopped at a tav- 
ern kept by a man of the name of Forrest, to 
leave his wallet. He found there a person 
from Abington, and immediately commenced 
talking with him on slavery, The tavern- 
keeper joined in the conversation, and was 
disposed to treat the subject with levity. As 
Lay warmed with the subject, he exclaimed 
with energy, “I tell you what, slavery will 
yet be put an end to in Pennsylvania!” One 
of his antagonists with a sneer replied, “ Yes, 
Ben, when the sky falls, we shall catch larks,” 
To this Lay answered, ‘* You may not live to 
see it, but that boy shooting marbles will.” 
The boy, the son of the tavern-keeper, was 
not so taken up with his play, but that he care- 
fully noted what was said. He was the late 
Col. Thomas Forrest, for years a representa. 
tive in Congress from Philadelphia. During 
the revolutionary war, he joined the army, 
and was at Valley Forge, when the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, having prepared a bill for the 
abolition of slavery, sent a copy of it to the 
camp for the information of the officers. For- 
rest in after life spoke with much emotion of 
his feelings when he read the bill. ‘The days 
of his youth were brought back to him,—he 
realized himself as the little boy playing mar- 
bles, and saw the deformed philanthropist in 
earnest disputation, and once again seemed to 
hear the words, “ You may not live to see it, 
but that boy shooting marbles will !” 


(To be continued.) 


—<>> 


From the Youth's Friend. 


THE TIGER, 


Although the tiger is not mentioned in scrip- 
ture under that name, or any other that we 
know of, yet it being a wild beast of which 
young persons have often heard, we therefore 
think it would not be proper to pass over an 
animal so much talked about, without giving a 
description of its nature and disposition. 

The tiger is rather larger and stouter made 
than the lion ; his head and body are smooth, 
and of a brownish colour, elegantly marked 
with dark brown stripes. At the same time 
that he is one of the most beautiful of beasts, 
he is certainly the most ferocious. So blood- 
thirsty is his disposition, that when he attacks 
a flock or herd of cattle, he destroys all within 
his power, and will hardly stop his rage, to 
satisfy his hunger, till his victims are all slain. 
Indeed, to gratify his unconquerable ferce- 
ness, there is no animal, however strong and 
powerful, that he will not venture to attack. 
Hence, such furious battles have taken place 
between the lion and tiger, that in some in- 
stances, rather than give up the contest both 
have been known to perish in the conflict. 
The roar of the tiger is chiefly heard during 
the night, and is said to be exceedingly dread- 
ful. it begins by deep, melancholy, and low 
tones ; presently it becomes stronger: then the 
animal, suddenly exerting itself, utters a most 
violent and alarming cry. 

The strength of the tiger is exceedingly 


@ precious companion in dear Sarah Benson, | his travelling on foot, and not unfrequently | great, when compared with its size, We are 


to whom is my dear love. Tell her, I rejoice 
in her dedication, and wish this step may lead 


* Dublin. 


assured that a peasant in the East Indies had 
a buffalo, (an animal nearly as large as a bull) 
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fallen into a quagmire ; and while he went to| former laws of this State on the subject, the | the practice of kidnapping under cover of the 
call for assistance, a large tiger came and jeffect of the pending bill, should it become a | law of Congress for reclaiming fugitives from 
dragged out the animal, which several men) law, will be to give to Aldermen and Justices | labour. 
had tried before to do in vain. When they | of the Peace in this Commonwealth, the power| If but a single free coloured person could be 
returned, to their great surprise, they beheld | to hear and determine fugitive cases, under the | shown to have been thus fraudulently “ sent 
the tiger carrying away the buffalo towards | law of Congress of 1793, The practical ope- | into bondage,” under the corrupt system which 
his den. On being attacked, he let his prey | ration of this will be to confer on State officers, | the bill proposes to re-establish, the probability 
fall, and fled to the woods; but he had previ-| whose jurisdiction in civil cases is limited to| of the recurrence of such a wrong, would be 
ously killed the buffalo, and sucked his blood. |the sum of one hundred dollars, and whose|a sufficient argument against a return to it; 

The fatal accident that occurred some years | judgment is not final upon a question of pro-| but how much additional force is given to it, 
ago in the East Indies, is still fresh in the me- | perty exceeding in value six dollars, the au-|when the Judiciary Committee declare that 
mory of many persons. The gentleman who thority to decide, without appeal, and upon any “many [such] frauds were practised,” and 
relates it says, “ We went ashore on Sanger evidence which they may deem satisfactory, |“ coloured persons were [thus] sent into bond- 
Island to shoot deer, and continued our diver-\the freedom or the slavery of any person of|age in other States, as fugitives, when they 
sion till nearly three o’clock ; when sitting colour who may be claimed as a fugitive from | were undoubtedly free.” 
down by the side of a jungle to refresh our- | servitude. _ The law of 1847 is pronounced by the Ju- 
selves, a roar like thunder was heard, and an| The many and gross abuses which grew out | diciary Committee to be “ a legal and Consti- 
immense tiger instantly seized one of our/of the exercise of this power, were long a tutional exercise of State Legislative power, as 
party, Munro, son of Sir Hector Munro, | source of serious complaint to the citizens of recognized by the Supreme Court of the United 
Bir’, and rushed again into the jungle, drag- |this Commonwealth, and called forth repeated | States, and of this State.” It was the result 
ging him through the thickest bushes, every | legislative action in order to remedy them and of careful examination and deliberate thought, 
thing giving way to his monstrous strength; a to protect our coloured population from being in compliance with the request of numerous 
tigress also accompanied him. United ago- seized and carried into slavery, under colour | citizens of this commonwealth, and was enact- 
nies of horror, fear, and regret, came upon us. | of legal proceedings. ed, we believe, without a dissenting voice in 
I fired at the tiger ; he seemed agitated. My| Numerous well attested cases are known to|either house. Its operation has been benefi- 
companions fired also; and in a few moments, | have occurred, in which free men were vio-|cial in protecting the free coloured population, 
our unfortunate friend came up to us, bathed |lently seized, haled before a magistrate who | and preventing those scenes of tumult and vio- 
in blood, and died in the course of a few hours, | was in league with the men-stealers, and by a| lence, with which the attempt to seize and 
having received several deep wounds from the | summary process suddenly consigned to hope- | carry away alleged fugitives from labour, was 
teeth and claws of the enraged animal. A/less servitude in distant States, beyond the | often attended. : 
large fire, consisting of ten or twelve whole | reach of those means by which their undoubted| The proposal to repeal the Sections alluded 
trees, was blazing near us at the time. ‘The|right to liberty could be legally asserted. to, or any other part of the Act of 1847, does 
human mind can scarcely form any idea of} ‘The Report of the Judiciary Committee of| not appear to have originated from any appli- 
this scene of horror. We had but just pushed | the house, to whom the bill we are commenting | cation previously made to the legislature, ask- 
our boat from the shore, when the tigress made | upon was referred, fully admits these facts. | ing for such a measure, or from any expression 
her appearance a second time, almost raging|‘* There is no doubt,” say the Committee, | of dissatisfaction on the part of our citizens 
mad, and remained on the sand all the while, | “ that many frauds were practised by consta-| with any of its provisions. 
we continued in sight.” bles and other kidnappers, in collusion with We would respectfully suggest that a law 

How exceedingly thankful should we be to | certain Justices of the Peace, who lent their aid| enacted as this was, with the unanimous con- 
our gracious God, that he has fixed our abode} to such nefarious purposes, whereby coloured | sent of the members of the Legislature, after 
in a country where no such terrible beasts of | persons were sent into bondage in other States, mature deliberation, and in accordance with 
prey exist to alarm or destroy us. If mankind | as fugitives, when they were undoubtedly free.” the solicitation ofa large number of their con- 
were as much terrified at sin as they are ata} When we consider the inestimable value of| stituents, and which many hoped would: per- 
wild beast, we might then hope that their fear | liberty as enjoyed by the freemen of this com- | manently set at rest this long debated subject, 
and dread would constrain them to fly to the| monwealth ; that the loss of it by those unhap- | ought not to be changed without a strong ex- 
Saviour of sinners, that they might find refuge | py individuals who were thus “ nefariously pression of dissatisfaction from your fellow- 
in him from the wrath tocome. May we have | sent into bondage,” involved the deprivation of} citizens, and the clearest evidence that it was 
our hearts inclined to seek earnestly his gra- | their social and domestic comforts, the sacri- operating upon them injuriously, 
cious protection that we may be delivered from | fice of their property, and the severance of| ‘The fourth Section of the law is one of 
all evil, have our fears allayed by grace divine, |the dearest ties of life; that the slavery to} great importance to the peace of the State, and 
and with renewed courage be enabled to ex-| which they were thus wrongfully condemned, | the security of its citizens. The power of the 
claim, “If God be for us, who can be against | is declared by the aforesaid Report “to be a 









































States to enact laws for the preservation of the 
us?” Rom. viii. 31. state founded in violence and supported alone} public peace within their jurisdiction, in fugi- 
——— by power,” and that it inflicts grievous oppres- | tive cases, is fully and clearly recognized by 


THE REMONSTRANCE sion and cruelties upon its victims; we may 


form some idea, though but a very imperfect 
Of the Religious Society of Friends, against 


one, of the injustice and violence which, by 
the Repeal of the Act of 1847, to Prevent | the admission of the Committee, attended the 


the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Prigg; and this fourth Section is so 
unobjectionab!e in its character, that it seems 


difficult to conceive any good reason for its 
Kidnapping, &c. execution of the law of Congress, by Aldermen} repeal. Without questioning the alleged right 
To the Senate and House of Representatives | #94 Justices of the Peace. of the master to arrest and carry away his 


of the State of Pennsylvania :— It is this state of things which the bill under 


: consideration proposes again to introduce ; and 

The Remonstrance of the Representatives of| tha: to0, without those guards which the Act 
the Religious Society of Friends, commonly | of 1826 provided for the security of our citi- 
called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, &c-, Re-|2on3, While these were in force, they exerted 
spectfully Represents ; a salutary restraint upon the subordinate offi- 
That we have learned with deep regret, that| cers, and rendered the kidnapping of free men 
a Bill is now pending in the Legislature, which| a more difficult task. ‘To restore this power 
proposes to repeal the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th|to Aldermen and Justices without any such re- 
Sections of the Law of 1847, entitled an Act| straints, will-be to render the state of things 
to prevent Kidnapping, é&c. worse than it was prior to the enactment of 
As the 8th Section of this Act abrogates all|the law of 1847, and to open a wide door for 


slave,—without opposing any restriction or 
obstacle to his peaceably doing so ; it simply 
provides that he shall not attempt the perform- 
ance of the act, “in a riotous, violent, tumult- 
uous, or unreasonable manner.” 

The scenes of disorder and outrage, of which 
our citizens were often compelled to be reluc- 
tant witnesses, before the enactment of this 
clause, and the favourable change which has 
since taken place, furnish a strong and unan- 
swerable argument in support of the Section 
and against its repeal. 
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Should it now be rescinded by the Legisla- by the great Christian Law-giver, our blessed 


ture, it will be virtually granting a license to 
the claimant to disturb the peace, and outrage 
the feelings of the community, by adopting 
with impunity any means, which his excited 
and unbridled passions may dictate, for seizing 
and carrying away his victim. 

When we consider how repugnant to the 
feelings and judgment of our citizens, slavery 
and its concomitant evils are, we have reason 
to apprehend that the encouragement thus 
given to the unrestrained exertion of despotic 
power, will result in scenes of tumult and riot, 
destructive of the peace, and prejudicial to the 
character of the commonwealth. 

While the Judiciary Committee acknow- 
ledge in their Report, that “evils have result- 
ed” from the officers of the State aiding in the 
execution of the provision in the Constitution 
of the United States, and the Act of Congress 
of 1793,” yet they say, “on the whole, it 
would have a soothing tendency upon our re- 
lations with our sister States, to show that we 
are willing to make some sacrifices for the 
peace and safety of the Union.” 

We conceive that it is not only the unques- 
tionable right, but it is also clearly the duty, of 
the free States, to protect their own coloured 
population from the rapacity of avaricious and 
unprincipled men ; and that the great object of 
the law of 1847, is to afford that protection 
and to preserve the public peace; and that it 
-infringes upon no right guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution to other States. 

We are persuaded that a repeal of any of 
the provisions of that law, would be less a 
compromise of policy, than a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple—not a compromise of the rights of the 
whites, so much as a surrender of the peace, 
the safety, and the liberties of the free people 
of colour of Pennsylvania, who are not permit- 
ted to plead their own cause in our legislative 
halls ; and whose rights it would be unjust to 
surrender, under the illusory idea of its ** hav- 
ing a tendency to promote harmony,” or “ re- 
moving any supposed cause of offence.” 

Among the last words of David, the wise 
and pious king of Israel, we find it declared ; 
« He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear of God.” A compliance with this, 
is the only solid basis on which we can safely 
rest our hopes, that the Governor of the Uni- 
verse, who controls the destinies of nations, 
will bless and preserve in peace our beloved 
country. If we attempt to soothe others, or 
to promote harmony, by acts of injustice to- 
wards any of his rational creation, entitled, 
equally with ourselves, to the protection of the 
laws, and the enjoyment of their civil rights ; 
we may well fear, that He, who is the Refuge 
of the poor and the oppressed, and a God who 
judgeth nations as well as individuals, will not 
only frustrate our plans, but cause our “ own 
iniquity to correct us, and our backsliding to 
reprove us.” 

We feel religiously bound earnestly to re- 
monstrate against the passage of the bill in 
question; and desire that it may please the 
Most High, so to influence the hearts of our 
legislators, that their proceedings in this im- 
portant matter, may be in conformity with that 
excellent and comprehensive rule, laid down 
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Lord and Saviour,—‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also even so 
unto them,” 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- 
ing of the Representatives of the Religious 
Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, in Pennsylvania, &c., held in 
Philadelphia, the 22d of the Third month, 
1850, 

Witiram Evans, Clerk. 


For “* The Friend.” 
A Letter to a Young Man. 


The excellent advice contained in the fol- 
lowing letter from Samuel Fothergill to a 
Young Man of the town of Warrington, will 
amply repay for reading and serious reflection 
at the present day, although written about 84 
years ago. 

‘A degree of anxiousconcern for thee, induces 
me thus to address thee, and, in the warmth 
of an affectionate heart, to open something for 
thy consideration, to which thy temporal and 
eternal welfare require thy attention, Not- 
withstanding many of our youth, and thyself 
amongst others, have despised the simplicity 
ofa plain appearance, like Friends, yet [ am 
satisfied, from the neglect of that distinction 
being maintained, they and thou have been 
laid open to the inducements of that destroying 
enemy who hath great power over the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, and then have leaned to an 
earthly spirit. Thou hast fatally learned the 
truth of this remark. If thou hadst appeared 
like a religious, sober Friend, those compan- 
ions who have exceedingly wounded thee durst 
not to have attempted to frequent thy company. 
Thou seest H. F ; his conduct and appear- 
ance are Consistent and sober; none of those 
wicked young men dare approach him, such 
is the dignity of religion and its superiority 
over vice and folly. ‘Thou knowest the esteem 
he has justly obtained, his usefulness in his 
father’s family, and that he is more justly hon- 
oured than any young man in town. I| men- 
tion him, not to upbraid thee, but to entreat 
thee ; his manners are virtuous, his mind serene 
and peaceful ; the contrary thy own experience 
will tell thee hath been thy lot, and it results 
from a conduct opposite to his; nevertheless, 
I am persuaded the regard of Divine Provi- 
dence is not totally withdrawn from thee; his 
mercy is extended to recover thee, as from the 
gates of hell, and pluck thee as a brand out of 
the fire. 

“T earnestly wish thee to abstain from any 
company that may be improper; thy resolu- 
tions are weak ; the poison of evil company 
very ruinous; if thou hast no other induce- 
ment to alter thy dress, I beseech thee to do 
it, to keep the distinction our principles lead 
to, and to separate thee from fools and fops; 
at the same time that by a prudent distinction 
in thy appearance, thou scaiterest away those 
that are the bane of youth, thou wilt engage 
the attention of those whose company will be 
profitable and honourable to thee. 

“Thus, dear friend, my heart longs for 
thee and for thy help, that thou mayest 
improve the present providential allotment to 


the best purpose, that it may be of lasting 
advantage to thee. 

“It will be good for thee to bear the yoke 
in thy youth ; if thy mind be rightly subjected 
to it, thou mayest have cause to say it was 
good for me that I was troubled. I beseech 
thee, often to read the Holy Scriptures ; remem- 
ber the prodigal son, and imitate his penitent 
example, and the same gracious reception from 
the everlasting Father will be thy portion. 
With what joy would thy anxious parent, thy 
affectionate sister, view thee reformed, steady, 
and prudent ; but if (which God forbid) thou 
shouldst slight this providential opportunity of 
retrieving thyself, and relapse into those things 
which have hitherto ministered much to thy 
hurt, and if continued in, must effect thy total 
ruin, how shall I meet those friends to whose 
care I have been instrumental in committing 
thee? And what will be the sentence from 
despised Mercy? I am shocked at the mere 
supposition ; but what must be the suffering of 
such a state? Dear Joseph, what shall I say? 
What can I say that will tend to thy help, but 
earnestly press thee to seek Him, who is mighty 
to save, and yet to whom Jonah cried out of 
the belly of hell ? 

“Cherish every impression of good, place 
thyself frequently before that tremendous bar, 
to which thou art hastening, and bring every 
thought and action to judgment; be diligent 
in making provision for thy poor soul. 

Farewell. 
S. F.” 


——— 


Anecdote of a Blue Jay. 


* A blue jay,” says Wilson, “ which I have 
kept for some time, and with whom | am on 
terms of familiarity, is a very notable example 
of mildness of disposition and sociability of 
manners. An accident in the woods first put 
me in possession of this bird, while in tull 
plumage, and in high health and spirits. I car- 
ried him home with me, and put him intoa 
cage already occupied by a gold-winged wood- 
pecker, where he was saluted with such rude- 
ness, and received such a drubbing from the 
lord of the manor, for entering his premises, 
that, to save his life, | was obliged to take him 
out again. I then put him into another cage, 
where the only tenant was a female orchard 
oriole. She also put on airs of alarm, as if 
she considered herself endangered and insulted 
by the intrusion ; the jay meanwhile sat mute 
and motionless on the bottom of the cage, 
either dubious of his own situation, or willing 
to allow time for the fears of his neighbour to 
subside. Accordingly, in a few minutes, afier 
displaying various threatening gestures, (like 
some Indians we read of in their first inter- 
views with the whites,) she began to make her 
approaches, but with great circumspection, and 
readiness for retreat. Seeing, however, the 
jay begin to pick up some crumbs of broken 
chesnuts in a humble and peaceable way, she 
also descended, and began to do the same, but, 
at the least motion of her new guest, wheeled 
round and put herself on the defensive. All 
this ceremonious jealousy vanished before 
evening, and they now roost together, feed, 
and play together in perfect harmony and good 
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humour. When the jay goes to drink, his 
messmate very impudently jumps into the 
water to wash herself, throwing the water 
over her companion, who bears it all patiently, 
venturing now and then to take a sip between 
every splash without betraying the smallest 
token of irritation. On the contrary, he seems 
to take pleasure in his little fellow prisoner, 
allowing her to peck (which she does very 
gently) about his whiskers, and to clean his 
claws from the minute fragments of chesnuts 
which happen to adhere tothem. This attach- 
ment on the one part, and mild condescension 
on the other, may, perhaps, be partly the effect 
of mutual misfortunes, which are found not 
only to knit mankind, but many species of in- 
ferior animals, more closely together, and 
shows that the disposition of the blue jay may 
be humanized, and rendered susceptible of af- 
fectionate impressions even for those birds 
which, in a state of nature, he would have no 
hesitation in making a meal of. 
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Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 


MARTHA AND MARY. 
BY W. COWPER. 


Martha her love and joy expressed, 
By care to entertain her guest ; 

While Mary sat to hear her Lord, 
And could not bear to lose a word. 


The principle in both the same, 
Produced in each a different aim; 

The one to feast the Lord was led, 
The other waited to be fed. 


But Mary chose the better part ; 

Her Saviour’s words refreshed her heart ; 
While busy Martha angry grew, 

And lost her time and temper too. 


With warmth she to her sister spoke, 
But brought upon herself rebuke : 

“One thing is needful, and but one, 
Why do thy thoughts on many run ?” 


How oft are we like Martha vexed, 
Encumbered, hurried, and perplexed? 

While trifles so engross our thought, 
The one thing needful is forgot. 


Lord, teach us this one thing to choose, 
Which they who gain can never lose ; 
Sufficient in itself alone, 
And needful, were the world our own, 


Let grov’ling hearts the world admire, 
Thy love is all that I require: 
Gladly I may the rest resign, 
If the one needful thing be mine. 


—ao-— 


Coloured Lawyers and Statesmen in Jamaica. 


It is now some 15 or 20 years, since the 
emancipation of the slaves in the (British) West 
India Island of Jamaica. Since then the ne- 
gto race appear to have made rapid advances, 
A letter of recent date to the New York Even- 
ing Post, says: 


One of the most distinguished barristers on 
the island is a coloured man, who was educa- 
ted at an English university, and ate his terms 
at Lincoln’s Inn, as must all barristers who 
wish to practice here; the judicial authorities 
of the island having no power to admit any one 
to practice the law in any of its departments. 
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This is a circumstance, by the way, which 
has given to Jamaica a bar of rare culture and 
talent. 

It so happened that the Surry Assize was 
sitting in Kingston when | arrived, Sir Joshua 
Rowe presiding. [ availed myself of the 
courtesy of a professional friend, and accom- 
panied him one day to the court, while in 
session. Though the room contained a crowd 
of people, there did not appear to be twenty 
white persons among them, the court and bar 
inclusive. ‘Two coloured lawyers were sitting 
at the barrister’s table, and the jury box was 
occupied by twelve men, all but three of whom 
were coloured, and all but two who were ne- 
groes, were Jews. ‘Two witnesses were ex- 
amined before I left the room, both of whom 
were coloured, and both police officers. All 
the officers of the court, except the clerk, were 
also coloured. I was assured that more than 
seven-tenths of the whole police force of the 
island, amounting to about eight hundred men, 
are coloured. Judging from the proportion 
that fell under my observation, this estimate 
cannot be far from correct. But what will the 
southern readers of the Evening Post say, 


Jamaica, composed of filty-six or fifty-seven 
British subjects, some ten or a dozen are col- 
oured men. Nay more, the public printers of 
the legislature, Messrs. Jordan & Osborn, are 


the leading government paper, the Kingston 
Journal. 

It was my privilege the other day to make 
the acquaintance of one of the most highly 
cultivated men (Mr. Hill) I ever met, upon 
whose complexion the accidents of birth had 
left a tinge which betrayed the African bar on 
his escutcheon. He is a brown man, about 
forty-five years of age, I judged, and was edu- 
cated in one of the English universities, where 
he enjoyed every advantage which wealth 
could procure for his improvement. His ap- 
pearance and address both indicate superior 
refinement. He enjoys an enviable reputation 
as a naturalist, and has published a volume on 
the birds of Jamaica, illustrated by his own 
pencil, which displays both literary and scien- 
tific merit of a high order. He is one of the 
Stipendiary magistrates of the island, upon a 
salary of £500 sterling per annum. 





The Extent of our Country.—It has been 
computed that the United States have a fron- 
tier line of 10,750 miles, a sea coast of 5,430 
miles, a lake coast of 1,160 miles. One of its 
rivers is twice as long as the Danube, the 
largest river in Europe. The Ohio is 600 
miles longer than the Rhine, and the noble 
Hudson has a navigation in the “‘ Empire State” 
one hundred and twenty miles longer than the 
Thames. Within Louisiana are bayous and 
creeks, almost unknown, that would shame, 
by comparison, the Tiber or Seine. The 
State of Virginia alone is one-third larger than 
England. ‘The State of Ohio contains three 
thousand square miles more than Scotland. 
The harbour of New York receives the vessels 
that navigate rivers, canals, and lakes, to the 
extent of three thousand miles, equal to the 
distance from America to Europe. From the 



















when I add, that in the legistative assembly of 
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capital of Maine to the “Crescent City,” is 
two hundred miles further than from London 
to Constantinople, a route that would cross 
England, Belgium, a part of Prussia, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey.— Newark Daily 
Advertiser. 





Behind the Age.—Among all her seaward- 
looking cliffs Spatn has not a single light- 
house, from the Pyrenees to Point Europe ; 
she has no railroads, no canals, no telegraphs ; 
and till recently there has been no safety for 
travellers on the highways. 
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THIRD MONTH 30, 1850. 





The continuation of * William Cowper,” has 
necessarily been postponed to next week. 





FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


In our last number some notice was taken 
of a bill pending in the Legislature of this 
State for the repeal of several sections of the 
law against kidnapping. The movement ap- 
| pears to be a political scheme to obtain favour 
| with the South, and did not originate in any 
application to the legislature asking for such a 


both coloured men, and are likewise editors of | measure, 


Our Meeting for Sufferings have had the 
subject under care, and on the 22nd instant 
united in a Remonstrance against this unjust 
measure, and appointed a Committee to attend 
at Harrisburg, and present it to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

We learn that it was accordingly laid before 
those bodies on the 26th inst., and have to-day 
inserted it in our columns, (See page 221.) 

It being desirable that remonstrances against 
the proposed repeal should be procured from 
different parts of the State, Friends are request- 
ed to use diligence in having them prompily 
circulated and signed in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, and forward them as early as prac- 
ticable to members of the Legislature for pre- 
Isentation. In all cases there should be two 
| copies signed, one for the Senate, and one for 
jthe House. We annex a form: 

“ To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania— 

“ The undersigned citizens of 
county, in Pennsylvania, respectfully, but ear- 
nestly, remonstrate against the passage of any 
law repealing any part of the ‘ Act to prevent 
kidnapping, preserve the public peace, prohibit 
the exercise of certain powers heretofore exer- 
cised by Judges, Justices of the Peace, Alder- 
men and jailers in this commonwealth,’ passed 
in the year 1847,” 

At the time the law of 1826 for preventing 
kidnapping and protecting free negroes, &c. 
was framed, the State of Maryland was repre- 
sented at Harrisburg by three commissioners, 
and though they did not get it modelled pre- 
cisely as they wished, yet they fully assented 
to it, and for many years no complaint was 
heard respecting it. But one of the citizens of 
Maryland, seized and carried out of the State 
a coloured woman alleged to be a slave, with 
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two children, one of whom was born about a) 
year after she escaped into Pennsylvania, Not) 
having complied with the law of 1826, in such| 
cases provided, he was indicted for kidnapping, | 
and Maryland, making common cause with 
him, had the case brought before the Supreme} 
Court of the United States on the allegation | 
that the law of 1826, in framing which she| 
had aided by her commissioners, and to which 
for thirteen years she had given her assent, | 
was unconstitutional. The Supreme Court 
coincided in this opinion, and of course the law 
fell to the ground. 

A paper of the 23rd commenting on this 
subject, says: 


us no law for the protection of our free col- 
oured citizens from the bands of kidnappers 
that infest our southern border, whose opera- 
tions were often aided by constables and ma- 
gistrates in our own State. Numbers of free 
coloured citizens of Pennsylvania, men, wo- 
men and children, were captured and carried 
into slavery, and such outrages became so 
frequent and so flagrant as to demand an effec- 
tive remedy. So long as our own officers 
were permitted to aid in the capture of persons 
claimed as fugitives from labour, those of them 
who were base enough, secretly to co-operate 
with the kidnapping army, found a ready ex- 
cuse for their conduct in their pretended igno- 
rance of the fact that their victim was a free- 
man. ‘There was no efficient plan of reaching 


such villains as these, but by a law of non-in- 
tervention on the part of all State officers and 
magistrates, founded on the principles laid 
down in Prigg’s case, by the highest judicial 


authority in our country. The act of 1847 
was framed in accordance with those princi- 
ples, taking away from State officers all au- 
thority to aid in the capture of persons claimed 
as fugitive slaves. t passed both branches of 
our legislature by a unanimous vote, and was 
approved by Governor Shunk, ‘This law in- 
terferes in no respect with the right of the 
master or his agent to capture his slave who 
escapes into Pennsylvania, He can take the 
fugitive wherever he finds him, and no citiana | 
can interpose to prevent him, without a viola- 
tion of law and the risk of incurring its penal- 
ties, If facilities are required for such arrests 
that the law does not afford, our brethren of 
the South must call upon Congress to supply 
them; and if Congress refuses to do so, to 
whom in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
that duty exclusively belongs, we cannot con- | 
ceive why our legislature should feel a concern 
to volunteer its action in the case, or interfere 
with the laws as they now exist. 

“We feel no inclination to encourage acts | 
of aggression upon the rights of our southern} 
brethren, nor are we disposed to admit that 
Pennsylvania has ever rendered herself justly 
obnoxious to such a charge. If she can be 
reproached for any thing, it is for her facile 
disposition to submit to whatever the South 
asks or demands, without sufficient thought of 
what is due to her own dignity, and to her wie! 
citizens, We tax the property of our coloured | 
people. They contribute their full quota to) 
our State government, and they are entitled to 
the regard and protection of our laws, not only 
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while they are at home, but when business or 
pleasure calls them across our burder. Expe- 
rience proves, that the Act of 1847 is now 
their only protection.” 

“If a free coloured man of Pennsylvania 
places his foot upon the soil of Maryland, he 
is arrested, imprisoned, and fined for the of- 
fence! If unable to pay the fine, the highest 
bidder takes him as a slave for life! A case 
of this kind recently came under our notice. 
A simple negro boy, sixteen years of age, born 


The Visiting Committee will attend the 
semi-annual examination,—commencing on 
Third-day morning, and closing on Fifth-day 
afiernoon, of the same week. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session of West-town Board- 


'ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 


26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 


of free parents in this State, found his way to} pointment in case the school should be filled, 
Elkton, in the State of Maryland. He was | parents and others intending to send children 
immediately taken to jail and a fine was im-| wjj| please make early application to Joseph 


! - _|posed upon him that he could not pay. A| Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
“This decision of the Supreme Court le/t|yentleman of that town communicated the facts | Joseph Scattergood, ‘'reasurer, No. 84 Mul- 


to some benevolent citizens of Philadelphia, | berry street, Philadelphia. 


one of whom proceeded to Elkton to obtain 
the release of the boy. To effect this, he was 
obliged to pay a bill presented to him by the 
sheriff of the county, of which the following is 
a copy: 


1849. 


Joun Jackson, 


West-town Stage. 


For the accommodation of the Committee 
and others, the West-town stage will leave the 
office (Douglass’s Hotel, North Sixth street 


To fine imposed by the Orphans’ Court of Cecil | below Arch,) on Second-day afternoon, the 
county, for violation of the law in coming in the | 1st, and on Fifth-day afternoon, the 4th of the 


State, ° ° ‘ w s * 
To board and jail fees, _—- ° . 
Advertising, e - 


6 45 
2 50 
$28 95 
Received, Nov, 29, 1849, of Mr. Joseph Lindsay, 
the above bill, in full, 
Wituiam Hayes, Sheriff. 


$20 00) Fourth month next, at 1 o’clock precisely. 


WANTED 


A Friend to take a house partly furnished, 
with several boarders ; rent taken in board, or 
the house may be had with one boarder only. 


“The payment of this bill secured the lib Please address A., office of “ The Friend,” No. 


erty of the boy for a short time only. 
Jackson either had not sense enough to stay 
away from Elkton, or was enticed back again. 


John | 20 North Fourth street. 


eer ee 


Marrigp, at Friends’ meeting-house, Starksboro’, 


He was again thrown into prison, sentenced to/ Vt., on the 7th of Third month, 1850, Ezra Barrey 
pay a fine of $500 for coming into the State of and Lyprta, widow of Joseph Worth, late of Starksboro’ 


Maryland, and in default of payment was set 
up and sold at public vendue as a slave for 
life! He was purchased by one Thomas 


aforesaid. 


Diep, at his residence, in Starksboro’, Addison Co., 


McCreary, who is now under indictment in this | Vt., on the 23rd of Twelfth month, 1849, Wituam 


county for kidnapping in another case, and 
whom the Governor of Maryland has refused 


' 
} 
| 
| 


oRTH, a member and elder of Starksboro’ Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, in his 88th year. He was 
of a meek and quiet spirit, evidently desiring above 


to surrender to our authorities, upon the re-| all things the prosperity of Zion, and the welfare of 


quisition of the Governor of this State / 
this unfortunate boy should escape into his 
native State of Pennsylvania, the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
seem to think it right, by the repeal of the Act 
of 1847, to permit our State officers to pursue 
him and capture him, confine him in a Penn- 
sylvania jail, and finally surrender him to his 
present master. We trust that such an opinion 
will not find favour with the legislature.” 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of Geo, Michener, agent, Chesterfield, O., 
for Stephen Hobson, Ellwood Dean, John Marshall, 
and Jesse John, $1 each, to 52, vol. 23, and $2 for 
Wm. Crew, to 26, vol. 24. 

Correction of receipt in No. 22.—G, Michener, agent, 
for J. Talbot, $3, to 26, vol. 22. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day, the 5th of next month, at 10 
o’clock, a. m. The meeting of the Committee 
on Instruction to be held on the evening of the 
preceding day, at 7} o'clock, 


If | his fellow creatures. 


' 
; 


Although his infirmities of body 
were such that he for a number of years had not been 
able to mingle with his Friends for the purpose of 
public worship, being confined to his own house much 
of the time, yet his love for the brotherhood remained. 
We believe it may be truly said of him, “ Mark the 
path of the upright man for the end of such is peace.” 


——, at her residence in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, on the 
9th of Third month, 1850, of dropsy of the chest, Ann 
M. Srerr, in the 51st year of her age, a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting. She had passed 
through many deep trials, and much physical suffer- 
ing, and we believe these afflictions were in mercy 
sanctified to her. During her last illness she mani- 
fested entire resignation to the Divine will. At one 
time she observed, that could she hope she would be 
deemed worthy of an admittance, even to the lowest 
place in the mansions of rest, she would be content; 
and a short time before her death, she said, “ My anxi- 
eties are removed. I now feel peace!” 


——, near Frankford, on the morning of the 19th 
inst., Erizasetu Covrer, late of Bristol, Pa., a mem- 
ber of Middletown Monthly Meeting, in the 67th year 
of her age. 


, on the 5th instant, Ann Buntine, a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia for the North- 
ern District, in the 86th year of her age. 
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